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Foreword 

The editor and the circulation manager of the Journal 
were able to report in writing to the March meeting of the 
Continuation Committee of the Conference of Churches and 
Mission in the Pacific that the first issue had received an 
encouraging welcome from the Pacific area and from other 
parts of the world. They reported also that it had been 
proved possible to print the Journal at a price covered 
by the five-shillings subscription, although subs : dies would 
be needed in addition to meet the circulation and other 
clerical costs. 

However, it was also true that subscriptions had been 
coming in very slowly. Owing to the time lag caused by 
slow communications, it is not yet possible to forecast 
the circulation that the Journal will achieve this year, 
but it is already quite clear that it is our plain duty to 
ask our readers, especially those in the Pacific, to help 
us to promote the Journal by every possible means. Will 
you please help by recommending the Journal to others 
and also by suggesting ways by wh ; ch it can be made 
better able to serve the Church ? Your assistance will be 
greatly appreciated. 


C. E. Norwood. 
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From the Editor 

In his book A town like Alice, Nevil Shute describes the 
amusing yet criminal practice of poddy-dodging, Mr. 
Harman and Mr. Curtis run neighbouring cattle-stations 
in the Australian outback. The stations are vast and there 
are no fences between them, but the thousands of cattle 
are branded with their owners 5 marks; except of course 
the recently born calves or poddies, and hence the ancient 
art of poddy-dodging. 

Harman builds a well-hidden log stockade or corral on 
his land a little way back from the border, and drives into 
it all the unmarked poddies that he can steal from Curtis' 
land, some three hundred and fifty in all. When the 
poddies become thirsty he will let them out of the corral 
and drive them even further inside his property to a stream, 
and there they will become so content that they will never 
want to go back to Curtis’ land. However, before he can 
do this, Curtis misses his poddies and finds the hidden 
corral on Harman’s land. He opens the gate, intending 
to drive the animals back to his own property, but the 
thirsty poddies rush out, knocking him down and breaking 
one of his legs. There Harman finds him, and moves heaven 
and earth to get his injured neighbour back to hospital. 

Yet poddy-dodging is not confined to the Australian 
outback. Bishop Kempthorne, who writes for us in this 
issue of the Journal, is surely not alone in having experienced 
“ecclesiastical poddy-dodging” between the Pacific churches 
in their eagerness to add new members without a proper 
concern for church discipline and without regard for 
Inter-church relations. Then again Ta Upu Pere‘s article 
on Land Tenure reminds us that there have been and still 
are those who think that they have a right to take land 
by conquest and to keep it by force. And what is at the 
back of the proposed Bomb Tests on Christmas Island but 
the mutual suspicion of the great powers that one or other 
of them is about to practice poddy-dodging on a global 
scale ? 

Unredeemed man is a natural poddy-dodger; for he 
believes that he or the State has the right to possess and to 
keep both land and people by conquest: and it looks as 
though men will never be able to live together in harmony 
until they replace that false belief by the true one to which 



the Bible bears witness, that the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, while men 8re only the stewards and 

the servants who hold the land and who hold each other 
in trust for God. It follows from this that all things and 
all people are to be employed in ways which are pleasing 
to God. 

Vavae Toma (Stewardship) and Ta Upu Pere (Land 
Tenure) are sure that this is the only true basis for man’s 
existence. Yet it seems true also that while at present men 
are far from accepting this, God is nevertheless teaching 
us now another truth, that of our inter-dependence: that 
we are indeed our brother’s keeper. The bomb, horrible as 
it is, teaches us that our very existence depends upon the 
actions of others. Nations like Western Samoa which 
achieve self-government realise that, precious as independence 
is, interdependence with other nations is still more precious 
and vital. In this same setting, two of our contributors, 
Ramsey Deoki and Vavae Toma gently plead with the 
growing churches of the Pacific to make world-mission 
their aim,—and not self-sufficiency. 


It is in this context also that, remembering our brethren 
in Indonesia and Dutch New Guinea, we should say together 

the prayer that we all know: Our Father.thy will be 

done.forgive us our trespasses.for thine is the 

kingdom and the power and the glory. Amen. 
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Land Tenure and the Bible 

by the Revd. Ta Upu Pere, of the Cook Is. 

The System of Tenure in the Cook Islands. 

Before the Gospel first came to these islands land tenure 
was by discovery and settlement by the first permanent 
settlers who came to the islands. They exploited and 
divided their lands and it is likely that they brought 
with them a system of ownership as a defence of their 
rights as original discoverers. But attacks from later 
migrants disturbed the original ownership and land rights 
could no longer be held by the few original settlers 
alone. Conquest constituted the final title to land owner¬ 
ship. Either the land was transferred to the new victors 
who arrived or else remained in the hands of the old 
inhabitants who defeated the newcomers. We do not know 
whether any islands kept k system of tenure for long 
periods, but only that certain systems were in force at 
the coming of Christianity in the 1820 to 1850 period. 

At that point the system set like concrete. Those 
who held lands retained their rights of ownership because 
Christianity put a stop to warfare between districts and 
islands.- The High Chiefs and Sub-chiefs firmly established 
their own tribes in settlements with themselves as the title 
holders of the land. In different islands land was apportioned 
in different ways but in general the High Chief, as the 
symbol of the tribe, was the nominal owner of the land in 
his district, with the Sub-chiefs given rights over smaller 
sections so long as they remained loyal to the High Chief. 
But this chiefly ownership was largely symbolic. The land 
was in fact divided among all the people for their use, 
whether they held a title or not. Many of these users of 
the land would have to pay a rent to the Chief from their 
crops. In the early days of Christianity it does not seem 
as though the Chiefs had any absolute right over land; 
they could not dispossess users of the land at will. All 
the main households worked their plots of land and only 
a small section was set aside for the use of the Chief, 
even though the whole district might be called ‘ Tinomana 
land* or ‘ Kainuku land.’ Later on the Chief came to be 
looked on as the Trustee. When a family died out the 
land they had worked reverted to the Chief and the Chief 
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would re-allocate it to another family of the tribe or leave 
it unoccupied. Such unoccupied lands could be used to 
provide new areas for settlement of families which had 
split as a result of domestic disputes or of increase in 
numbers. It was always the title holder who was respon¬ 
sible for such decisions. 

Since the coming of Christianity there have been 
changes. The Government set up Land Courts to settle 
dsputes about land among the various families which 
claimed it. The rights of each family were investigated, 
surveys made, family lineage traced back and ownership 
was then decided by the judge. L^nd became owned 
absolutely by each family, and the Chiefs and Sub-chiefs 
were treated in similar fashion. They, too, were confirmed 
as owners only when the Court was satisfied about their 
claims. Tod^y Jamily ownership is the normal pattern. 
This system has become very difficult to work in some 
places because of the increase in population. A plot of 
land whch was enough for a husband and wife two 
or three generations ago is now divided between their 
grandch ldren and is no longer sufficient. It is not unco¬ 
mmon today for the Court to find that a one acre plot 
li s eighty or ninety owners, many of whom are not 
res dent in the islands at all. This severely hampers 
the good use of the land. Today it is possible to lease 
land, and some more wealthy islanders have become 
considerable landowners in this way. Such leased land is 
probably more ecoraomically used than the little family 
plot, but it does not give the same security to those who 
work on it. There is no sale of land. It seems likely 
that more flexible systems of ownership will be needed 
before long if the increasing population is to be adequately 
fed and housed. How can a peasant system of family 
ownership remain in an urban area, for example, where 
there is continual change in population? But at present the 
family ownership system is in force. 

A modern revolution in Land Tenure—The Communist 
way. 

Undoubtedly the Communist have introduced the biggest 
revolution in land tenure in modern times. They believe 
that the State must own all land and that the people 
should be given a portion to work but not to own. Each 
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individual has to work very hard to produce something of 
value for the State, and to feed himself as well. The 
State has to help him to cultivate his lc«nd (e. g. by 
supplying tractors at certain times) and to see that the 
harvest is properly divided between the large portion (which 
goes to the State) and the smaller portin (which feeds 
the worker and his family). In other words the farmer 
is only placed on the land of the State as a steward or 
servant to serve the needs of the State. 

Perhaps there are things in the system of the 
Communists from which we cat> learn; perhaps their way 
is more Christian than ours. But all land rights are under 
State control. What kind of control ? Certainly it is a 
control by force which takes away the people’s freedom. 
The State commands the people where and what to 
cultivate, and if they disobey there is punishment. The 
interests of the State always come first, and the individual 
farmer has no chance of appealing for a greater portion 
of the harvest to be given to him. And also we might 
well ask the question, where d’d the State get its right to 

own all the land? What better right has the State than 

the individual? Perhaps the answer is, the right of conquest. 
The Communists fought for their revolution and they won. 

The Christian Position. 

Our belief about land is based not on the rights of 
conquest, but on the rights of creation. “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof*’ because he created it and 
he sustains it. Men are stewards not of the State but of 
God. The story of creation in Genesis chapter 1. makes 
this plain. God’s intention is that men should receive this 
blessing of animals and plants and soil from his hand for 
their use. So long as men are obedient to their Lord then 

they are useful stewards But when men are disobedient 

and seek themselves to become Lords then punishment 
follows; so Adam is driven out of Eden. So there is to 
be toil for every mouthful of food. 

The New Testament makes plain the teaching of 
stewardship in the parable of the talents, and we would 
interpret that as telling us to make use of the wonderful 
gift of land that we have been given by God in these 
islands. Land which is wasted is giving dishonour to God. 
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It is hiding the one talent away. And we can waste the 
land in several ways. We can so arrange the laws of 
ownership so that no one can work the land properly. We 
can be lazy and let the land become useless scrub. We 
can overwork the land so that the soil itself is wasted 
and becomes poor and useless. Each of these temptations 
will be resisted where the people are good stewards of 
God’s gift. 


A Christian will also be reminded constantly of rights 
he holds over land in relation to his position as a man. 
We are not only creatures of this earth, but we also have 
an eternal life. It would therefore be foolish of us to put 
a great deal of trust in our ownership of land. We shall 
have it only for a short time, and then we shall not be 
concerned about it. Many islanders seem to fight and 
argue about land titles as though they were the deeds of 
the Kingdom of God. The Christian should see this in its 
right perspective, or we may be like the rich fool in the 
parable. 


The Bible continually reminds us that men do not have 
absolute rights because they have titles or money. King 
Ahab had no right to take the vineyard away from Naboth 
even though he was the king. But the old Jews were 
living in primitive times and many of the stories, for 
example in Joshua and Judges, show us a system of tenure 
simply by conquest. We may well take this as a warning, 
that any nation may call itself blessed by God just because 
it happens to win a war. Yet Jesus tells us that those 
who take the sword will perish by the sword (Matthew 
26 : 52), and anyone who takes land by force must defend 
it by force, as the Jews discovered. The most outstanding 
example of land dealing in the Old Testament is Abraham 
and Lot in Genesis 13, when Abraham dealt with Lot in 
the most trusting way by giving him his choice. Abraham 
typifies the Christian, too, in that he was a nomad, a 
traveller, with no abiding city here on earth. To walk 
this earth as one of God's servants, using God's gifts, and 
giving to Him the thanks; that is the best title we can 
have. 
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Reminiscences and Hopes 

by the Right Reverend Leonard S. Kempthorne, Anglican 
Bishop in Polynesia. Bishop Kempthorne retired on the 
20th. March and is succeeded by Bishop John C. Vockder, 
formerly Bishop Coadjutor in the Diocese of Adelaide. 


The Editor has asked me to write this article before 
I vacate my office as Bishop in Polynesia after 39 years 
of service. My interest and concern are shown by the 
fact that I hope to continue to live in this area, and 
such strength as is given me will available for whatever 
is thought to be of use. 

How different the conditions of living now to those 
existing in 1923 when I first came here, especially with 
regard to education and communications There was 
scarcely a bookshop anywhere and books had to be special¬ 
ly imported. In Fiji the Education Department had only 
recently been established and it was housed in the most 
inconspicuous office; school buildings were few and most 
inadequate and the standard pitiably low. The same was 
true of other groups of islands. Through the years the 
standard of Teacher Training has steadily improved and 
in addition, students have gone abroad to Universities and 
have graduated in ever increasing numbers. 

In spite of this progress there has arisen a danger 
that education may become merely a channel for obtaining 
a better posit ; on in life with better remuneration; as a 
means to an end and not as an end in itself. 

Travelling only 40 years ago was till a leisurely 
business and there was time to make friends. I remember 
in Tonga that the monthly ship was expected on a 
certain day, but there was no certainty until the ship 
was sighted. Indeed at the beginning of the war in 1914, 
the fact that something had happened was known only 
by the non-arr.val of the ship. Journeys were leisurely 
and time seemed no object. The aeroplane has altered 
this and has brought the possibility of quick and frequent 
travel to an ever increas : ng extent. At the same time 
broadcasting has come and stations are being installed in 
Island Group after Island Group and radio telephones are 
being established in island after island. We can learn 
what is happening in any part of the world and so the 
old isolation has gone. 
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Then too, the advent of the military in the early 
forties has had a profound effect which still continues. 
Suddenly the population of different islands was almost 
doubled overnight and the newcomers came with goods 
and possessions which were a revelation to the quiet 
inhabitants. Only in one area w r as there bloody fighting, 
but the troops came almost everywhere. 

Much of the experience brought in by these new 
contacts has been very ill digested and it has brought 
problems which will continue to affect the area. So much 
has happened in so short a time. 

One of the creative things during recent years has 
been the establishment of the South Pacific Commission, 
which is having much influence in the changing 
conditions. It has brought in experts who, together with 
leading islanders, study and examine everything connected 
with daily living and the provision of the means of 
living. It has assembled leading island men and women 
concerned with the same subject. Health, food 
production, literature housing, and leisure occupations 
have all come in for study and .examination. For the 
first time there has been a drawing together of 
representatives of all the islands who together have 
sought to work out solutions to many of their common 
problems. 

All that has so far been described in outline is the 
concern of the Christian Church and must be taken into 
account. The Christian message does not change, but its 
impact is on a different situation. Even 40 years ago it 
could be stated that a preacher who was ignorant of the 
world around him could not be expected to meet the 
needs a man who had learned something of that wider 
world. Even more now that education has increased the 
knowledge must preachers be prepared to know that wider 
world. Thus the training of the ministry is a high 
priority in the plans of the Church. However it is not 
merely a question of knowledge, for the ministry must be 
one of men who shew forth in their lives that likeness to 
their Eord without which their ministry will be in vain. 

Steadily, over the years, one has seen a definite 
increase in the care with which men are trained for the 
ministry, but inevitably we are met with the confusion 
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caused by the variety of our church loyalties. The great 
hope for the future lies in the meeting at Malua in 1961 
of representatives from the churches and missions of the 
Pacific. We have been too ignorant of one another, and 
have worked so often in total disregard of the work of 
any others except our own church. This isolation has 
definitely been broken down through that meeting in 
Samoa and the plans for a Central Theological College for 
us all is a real step in advance. Here too the proposed 
College is planned to be one of definitely higher standard 
than anything now existing in connection with any of the 
bodies. This Central College may well do for the churches 
what the South Pacific Commission is doing on the material 
level. 


Questions of Comity and Unity have occupied me 
time and again during all these years and I have 
Steadily refused to take advantage of opportunities 
to accept into the membership of the church of 

England people who have been dissatisfied owing to some 
temporary quarrel. One such refusal effected a 

reconciliation with one body and the reconciliation took 
just over two years to effect. Such actions on my part 
have never been caused though any lack of loyalty to 
my own Church, but in the hope that such action 
would help to lessen the spirit of suspicion which the 

Devil uses so frequently for keeping people asunder. 
There must be trust between the various bodies if Comity 
is ever to be worth anything and with trust unity can be 
effected in God’s good time. 


I hope the time is coming when we shall all genuinely 
and honestly be able to confess our own unworthiness as 
members of Christ’s body for it is through our unworthiness 
that we are divided. We have been given d lferent gifts 
not in order that we should use them to divide, but in 
order that the richness of God’s Manifestation might be 
seen in us. I believe we are growing together, however 
slowly, and that if we can learn to recognise the gifts 
which separately have been given to us, we shall one 
day find ourselves one. 
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Christian Stewardship 

the second of two articles by Pastor Vavae Toma of 
Samoa. 


In my first article on the subject I appealed to 
church leaders to teach their people the Biblical meaning 
of Christian Giving. There are three grounds on which 
Scripture urges the duty of giving: 1, that God is the 
Creator and the Preserver of all; 2, that God is the 
giver of all ; 3. that God is the Redeemer of all. 

Indeed, we owe all to him, and it is our joyous duty to 
give him of his own. If we Christians recognised the 
height and the depth of the love of God, which Ins made 
us partakers of the redemption wrought on the cross, 
there would be no need to make rules about giving. 
Inadequate and joyless giving is evidence of our feeble 
recognition of the love of God. 

Stewardship 

I often hear church leaders talking about the difficulty 
of continuing the work of the Church because “we cannot 
afford.” Is the reason for the inadequacy of the money 
the lack of recognition of God’s love by the individual 
givers, or is it bad stewardship by the central committees? 
Are they, for instance, spending money on things that are 
not really necessary and leaving aside the projects that 
call for immediate aid ? 

How do the churches use our gifts ? Do they act as 
Christian Stewards or as ‘Business Agents'? Let us consider 
some of the ways in which our offerings are used. We 
support the ministry within our own reefs ; we run 
various types of schools and colleges ; we help the poor 
and the afflicted ; we buy land and make plantations ; 
we help the work among young people and we support 
the evangelical work of the church through mission boards 
and other channels. 

Thousands of pounds are spent on housing : there are 
houses for church workers, school houses, church headquarters 
and so forth. Our people feel that while much money is 
spent in pulling down a church office and building a more 
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beautiful aad more costly one, it is nevertheless evidence 
to them that their church is alive, strong and on the 
march ! We all know that it is important to build according 
to our need, and that work and worship are greatly helped 
by beautiful and comfortable houses. Yet we need to remind 
ourselves constantly that the Church of Jesus Christ is not 
contained in buildings made by hands. 

There are various ways by which church workers, 
including ordained ministers, are supported. In some branches 
of the Church, the servants concerned are wholly supported 
from central church funds. In other branches, there is 
partial support from central or local church funds, but the 
servant of God helps to support himself directly by manual 
work, as by making a big plantation , or by going fishing. 
Yet again, other branches of the Church make the local 
congregation wholly responsible for the support of the 
servant of God. There are merits in each of these methods, 
yet in many cases there does not seem to be a mutual 
understanding on the part of, say, pastor and congregation 
that both he and they are stewards of God’s gifts, and that 
they must cooperate very closely in this matter of the use of 
money so that the witness of the church may be most 
effective. Indeed, it would not be an over-statement to say 
that it is teaching about stewardship that we most need 
from the Central Theological College. At least, it is that 
kind of teaching we shall hope to receive from those who 
will come to us from the College, so that as a result of 
their careful study of these things, we may be led to a 
more profoundly Christian understanding of how to use 
God’s gifts than we have at this time. 

Still asking the question ‘ Are we using God’s gifts 
rightly?’, let us come to the question of the care of our 
young people. It has not yet been accepted by the majority 
of church members, particularly pastors, that the Church 
has a responsibility to give economic and other support to 
work among young people. This is because they do not 
see the need for new ways of bringing the children to 
God. Despite the changes in village and church life coming 
from both within and without, the pastors still think that 
they alone are called to bring both young and old to God. 
We know that this is not the whole truth; it is in part 
due to self-admiration; and the more they think like this, 
the more the young people wander from them. Moreover, 
although the young people willingly offer their gifts to God 
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through the churches, there are still some people who are 
not prepared to give the young people their rightful place 
within the family of God and who do not accept their 
responsibility for youth work. They feel it is the respon¬ 
sibility of others. However, the Church is beginning to 
see how it can be of service by supporting some of its 
youth leaders, and we hope that very soon some of the 
young people themselves will grow into good stewards of 
the Christian Church. 

Concerning the support of the poor and the afflicted 
we have recently noted how, when some of the islands 
were damaged by storms and hurricanes, there was over¬ 
whelmingly generous help offered by Christian governments 
and churches outside the Pacific area. This was a good 
example. It is very difficult for the people of the Pacific 
to understand what poverty is, because they rarely, if 
ever, find poor, sick people lying outside their houses and 
on the sidewalks of the streets. But other parts of the 
World Church are confronted by these very problems. 

If the churches in the Pacific realise that they are 
part of the whole body of Jesus Christ in the world, 
they will never cease from stretching out the helping hand 
to the poor and the distressed. The ways of the helping 
are many, but I must mention the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees of the World Council of 
Churches. But to use these channels, the churches need 
to consider prayerfully their responsibility as they make 
their yearly plans and estimates. And here, let us 
remember Stephen Neill’s words, that ‘ our neighbour is 
someone who is given to us by God. ’ Who is the 

Samaritan’s neighbour ? He who helps him. 

Turning to the matter of our stewardship in relation to 
the support of world mission and evangelism, it must be 
recorded that this is not seen as being essential within 
some churches. It may be said to be in words, but is 
not seen to be in actions. Moreover, in Samoa for 
example, some pastors and deacons advise their 

congregations informally that it is not wise to give more 
to mission work or to the whole church, but it is wise to give 
more to the village pastor, since he is near them, and he is 
the one who is feeding them spiritually. I hazard a guess 
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that this kind of suggestion is offered in churches in 

other parts of the Pacific as well. It seems particularly 
associated with churches which are self-supporting or are 
moving that way. Sometimes this sense of being self- 
supporting can be a real hindrance to the full development 
of a church. Pastors, lay-leaders and treasurers of the 
church concerned come to neglect the fact that the 
Christian Church is the Giving Church. They become 
pre-occupied with plans for the self-support of the church 
and pay little attention to world mission and evangelism 
which is the very life-blood of the church. Moreover, if 

these proper concerns for other come to occupy only a 
minor place in the programme and the budget of the 
churches, it will not be long before their spiritual life 
will take only a minor place too, for the blood will no 
longer be circulating The churches ought to understand 
that they exist not only for themselves but for others, 
and that it is not a big achievement to become 

self-supporting. The churches ought to know also that 
their support arises from the health of their spiritual life 
and that the use of their gifts must make for spiritual 

growth, for otherwise giving is unfruitful. All true 
worshippers express their growing inner lives and their 
gratitude to God through their gifts. 


If this reasoning is true, then let us Christians take 
to heart the fact that the mission to the world and its 
evangelism is the very life-blood of the Church, and let 
us give it its rightful place in the planning of the programme 
of the Church, not in the sense of a rule to be obeyed, but 
because we hear always in our ears the commissioning 
voice of our L,ord : “ Full authority in heaven and on 

earth has been committed to me. Go forth therefore and 
make all nations my disciples : baptise men everywhere in 
the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and teach them to observe all that I have 
commanded you. And be assured, I am with you always, 
to the end of time.” 


These thoughts arise out of my experience of the life 
and work of the Pacific churches, and are offered that 
we may think together for the revival of a true spirit of 
giving to God ; not only of our gifts, but of ourselves 
offered through his glorious Church. 
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The Methodist Church in Fiji 

by the Revd. Ramsey R. Deoki of Fiji. Mr. Deoki is 
Superintendent of the Nausori Circuit of the Fiji-Indian 
District. Indian by birth, he has been a minister of 
the Methodist Church since 1935. 


The Methodist Church commenced its work of 
evangelisation in Fiji in the third decade of the last 
century. Men and women from Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand as well as from the other island groups 
have exerted a lasting influence, for which the Church 
in Fiji is profoundly grateful. It was fortunate for 

Fiji that some of the missionary leaders were men of 
vision and understanding yet endowed with plenty of 
practical commonsense. The Church grew by leaps 
and bounds, and within three decades thousands of 

Fijians embraced the Faith, the Fijian literature had 
its birth, the Bible was translated, the Church pattern 
was established, and when the Fiji Islands were ceded 

by the High Chiefs to Great Britain in 1874, the 
Methodist Church had become an established institution 
of great influence in the Colony. When Ratu Cakobau 
and his followers accepted the Gospel, the prayer of that 
indefatigable Missionary leader and translator, John Hunt, 
was remarkably answered, “ O Lord, for Christ’s sake, 
save Fiji, save Fiji ! ” 

Fiji isolated no longer. 

But even prior to 1874, Fiji was fast beginning to 

lose its isolation, and began to be harassed by problems 
concerning land, labour, education, religion, health and 

social adjustment. Under the impact of undesirable 
influences and the horrifying ravages of disease, the 
Fijian population suffered disastrously and thousands 
perished. The Church was not a silent spectator in 
the midst of all these tragic events, but it kept on 
praying, working, planning and counselling. The 
Church was also encouraged by the sympathetic attitude 
of the Administration, and despite the serious setbacks, 
the Gospel was vindicated. 

It was in the year 1879, just after this series of 
shocks and adjustments that the Indian agricultural 
labourers were introduced into the Colony. The Indians 
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have multiplied, and by their sacrifice and hard work 

have played a major role in the economic prospertiy of 
Fiji. There are differences naturally between the races 
and, because of ingrained fears and inhibitions, tensions 

arise, accentuated by political and economic motives. 

The Church has exercised the ministry of reconciliation, 
but it is sad to note the almost apathetic attitude of 
the Fijian Church in respect of the evangelisation of 
the Indians. For over a century, the Fijian Church 
was under the tutelage of missionaries, and now there 
are searching questions and thorough scrutiny in almost 
every quarter that expose the weak points of the old- 

fashioned system. 

Statistical Trends. 

Let us look at the statistics with some care for they 
reveal certain trends* and the Church must be prepared to 
grapple with the serious problems that confront us. The 
present population of Fiji is estimated in round figures. 
Fijans 170,000; Indians 202,000; Europeans 10,000; Part- 
Europeans 10,000; Rotumans 5,000; Chinese 5,000; Pacific 
Islanders 6,000. The Indian birth-rate is 46 per 1,000, the 
Fijian 36, the European 30, the Part-European 27, the 
Rotuman 27, the Chinese 37, and the rate for the other 
Pacific Islanders is 40. The death rate for Fijians is 8, 
Indians 8, Europeans 4, Part-Europeans 4, Rotumans 6, 
Chinese 5, Pacific Islanders 7. The total population at the 
1956 Census was 345,737. The Fijian population was 148, 
134, and the Indian population 169,403. 

The Methodist Church in Action and some Statistics. 

The Methodist Church is under the control of two 
synods: the Fiji-Fijian Synod and the Fiji-Indian Synod. 
These synods give fair representation, and naturally the 
Missionary viewpoint is given a good hearing. There is 
also a coordinating synod-the United Synod- but this synod 
deals primarily with educitional and social matters and 
matters pertaining to the common interest of both synods. 
Methodists of all races work within this framework. The 
two District Committees and the Education Committee deal 
with all the Church business on the District level. On the 
Fijian side are the Annual Meetings of the Divisions, and 
other Church courts like the Leaders’ and Circuit Quarterly 
Meetings. On the Indian side are the other Church courts 
on a smaller scale and without the Annual Meetings. 
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These a te the statistics of the Fiji-Fijian District foir 
last year: Churches 751, Missionary Ministers 7, Missionary 
Laymen 8, Missionary Sisters 9, Fijian Ministers 162, 
Catechists 543, Teachers 50, Local Preachers 5,980, Class 
Leaders 9,035, Church Members 32,079, Church Members on 
Probation 8,551, Catechumens 180,000, Sunday Schools 690, 
Sunday School Scholars 29,399, day schools 1,998, attending 
public worship 43,550. 

These are the figures for the Fiji-Indian District: 
Churches 7, Missionary Ministers 3, Missionary Sisters 16, 
Indian Ministers 3, Catechists 5, Teachers 97, Local 
Preachers 22, Class Leaders 20, Church Members 857, 
Church Members on Probation 150, Sunday Schools 46, 
Sunday School Scholars 1,477, Day Schools 10, Day School 
Scholars 4,188, Attending public worship 1,178. 

ft 

The numerical strength of Christianity so far as the 
Fijian population is concerned is wholly satisfactory. The 
Church here requires to grow in grace and the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. But the numerical strength of Christianity 
so far as the population of the Indians is concerned it is 
almost negligible. Either the Christian Church must 
seriously set out to evangelise the non-Christian groups or 
face the stark reality of the shrinkage of the Church! 
There are more Hindus in Fiji than Christians! What is 
the future of Fiji to be? What is the answer of the 
Methodist Church ? What are the reactions of the other 
Christian Churches ? 


Fiji Methodism wants Conference Status. 

For some years Methodists in Australia and Fiji dreamt 
of a Fiji Conference. The United Synod appointed a 
representative Constitution Committee to consider the matter 
and prepare a draft constitution. Missionary, Fijian and 
Indian personnel of the Committee are in dead earnest and 
it is expected that by the next General Conference, Fiji 
Methodism will realise its goal. Fiji is quietly working 
towards autonomy and it is hoped that a greater amount 
of responsibility will be shouldered by the Church in Fiji. 
Although the spirit of independance is at work, it is 
universally acknowledged that the spirit of interdependance 
must not be lost sight of. 
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Fiji must be Evangelised. 

It is very widely felt that the major task of the 
missionary enterprise in the Pacific is the evangelisation of 
the Indians of Fiji; and to this end laudable contributions 
in men and money have been made by Australian Methodism. 
Because the results have not been as spectacular as in the 
Fijian field for instance, some are disheartened and others 
feel that the evangelisation of Fiji cannot now be accomplished 
for the process of orientalization is hardening. I must 
however add that nothing is impossible with Christ, and if 
the Church is true to her Lord and Master, Fiji can and 
should be evangelised. 


In the Fiji-Indian District, the task of evangelisation 
is of a great magnitude. The four Circuits are grappling 
with the work of evangelising Indians on the large Island 
of Viti L,evu. There is medical work at the hospital in Ba, 
the care of children through the Girls’ Orphanage in 
Dilkusha, the boarding schools in Suva, Lautoka and 
Nausori, the day schools in all the Circuits, the rural as 
well as the urban Sunday Schools, the open-air preaching 
and distribution of tracts, pastoral visitations, social services 
rendered through various committees, and of course the 
organised Sunday services. These are some of the methods 
used. The use of religious films is becoming very effective 
and the Church should make available a mobile plant for 
this very useful means of modern evangelism. 


The Work of the Indian Ministers. 

In the Fiji-Indian District there are six ministers 
stationed within the four circuits—three missionaries from 
Australia and three Fiji-born Indians. The senior 
missionary leader—the Rev. L. D. Fullerton is the 
Chairman, living in Suva but travelling in all the circuits. 
The Rev. Roy Salway is the superintendent of the Suva 
Circuit with some years of experience behind him. The 
Rev. Peter Hookings is stationed in Sigatoka as an assistant 
minister under the superintendency of the Rev. Edward 
Caleb, an Indian, who resides in Lautoka. The Rev. 
Daniel Mustapha is the superintendent of the Ba-Ra 
Circuit. I am in the Nausori Circuit and I have been 
longest in active service in the District. 



The two younger Indians ministers are on the western 
and northern sides of Viti Levu, and these two men 
have an area where almost 90,000 non-Christian are 
found. These men are carrying out their duties with 
ability and zeal, and the Church is grateful for their 
leadership. 

Last year, the Rev. A. H. McGee of the Methodist 
Church of India conducted a Mission for three months in 
Fiji. Such a man of wide experience and with forceful 
and Biblical preaching certainly created a fine impression 
in Fiji. In connection with this Mission five aspects, 
among others, should be underlined. 1. The presentation 
of the Gospel and his testimony to the unconverted and 
people of other faiths created interest and desire amongst 
them to know more about Christ, the Bible and the 
Christian way of life. 2. His presentation of the claims 
of Christ and the Church and some of the vital truths 
of the Gospel to the Christian people themselves produced 
a very satisfactory response in the life of the Church. 
3. The personal contacts in the homes and offices of 
our people as well as the non-Christian friends produced 
a friendly and happy atmosphere, which resulted in 
strengthening spiritual and religious links. 4. The deep 
interest he has been able to create in India for Fiji, and 
in Fiji for India will strengthen the fraternal links that 
have been forged between the Church in India and the 
Church in Fiji. 5. The strengthening of cultural and 
ideological links between India and Fiji. 


A Personal Testimony. 

When I was six days old, my parents held a feast 
to celebrate the birth of a son as is usually done by 
orthodox Hindus. The kerosene lamp that was hanging 
from the ceiling in the room where I was with my 
mother and nurse caught fire and fell on the floor 
filling the room with flame and fear. My mother in all 
the excitement and confusion leapt out from the flames 
and saved me. In more senses than one, I was “ a 
brand plucked from the burning . 99 

For fifty years I have had a full life in the Pacific, 
and most of these years have been spent in Fiji. Actively 
employed for the last 30 years as a teacher, preacher, pastor 
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and administrator in the Methodist Church in Fiji, it has 
been my constant endeavour to preach the Gospel and win 
souls for Christ. I am humbled to reflect how God has 
used me with my very great limitations to the furtherance 
of His Kingdom in this country, and I rejoice in the 
knowledge that still souls are converted and the future 
promises a richer harvest. 

In the early years of my life, I was brought up in the 
traditional Hindu environment, and my parents always 
stressed the good points of the Hindu religion. In 
Christianity my parents found something better, and when I 
was twelve years of age, my father experienced conversion. 
It was a remarkable case of conversion. He was a tower of 
strength to the Christian Church in Suva, and to me 
personally a great source of inspiration. He emphasised 
very strongly the great urgency of Christian evangelism 
and the training of evangelists so that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ could be presented to the Indian people of Fiji. 


Among my duties as a Christian minister I have had 
the good fortune of ministering also to two of the saints of 
the Indian Church in Fiji, my own father and John Lalu 
of Lautoka, two outstanding Christians, who by their 
Christian conduct and unceasing testimony gave an 
indication of what the future of the Indian Church could 
be, if dominated by the highest Christian ideals of personal 
and public life. Here in Fiji, especially in the Indian 
Church, is the harmonisation of many cultural and spiritual 
backgrounds, and if the Christian Church could receive a 
fresh impetus to evangelise the whole country, that would 
indeed be a worderful adventure. 
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B ook Reviews 

by the Revd. Gordon L. Cook, Principal of the Piula 
(Beulah) Methodist Theological College, Western Samoa. 

Two Commentaries from The Tyndale Series (4/- each) 

This series of Commentaries, published by the Tyndale 
Press is edited by Professor R. V. G. Tasker of the Univer¬ 
sity of London and may therefore be relied on for sound 
scholarship. But they are remarkably cheap if bought as 
the paper-backed “ International Christian Handbooks.” They 
are intended for students and try to ‘‘avoid the extremes 
of being unduly technical or unhelpfully brief.” This is 
not an easy task for the writers but the two commentaries 
reviewed here have succeeded very well indeed. 

I. Corinthians by Dr Leon Morris, first published in 1958 
has made use of most of the existing commentaries in 
English, including some that are not much used now. 
Dr. Morris indicates his reference to these and also to the 
modern translations and has thus condensed for us a great 
deal of his study. 

The Commentary gives us 16 pages of Introduction 
where the commentator goes into the historical background 
and Paul’s relation with the Church at Corinth both before 
and after this “first” epistle. It is described as a “typical 
Pauline letter.” The Epistle is then analysed as Introduc¬ 
tion, Division in the Church, Moral Laxity in the Church, 
Marriage, Meats sacrificed to idols, Disorders in Public 
Worship The Resurrection and Conclusion. There is nothing 
new in this method of analysis and Paul really divides his 
letter in this way himself but it is set out very clerrly 
and with subdivisions. Then we have 215 pages of detailed 
commentary which is sound exegesis and of great use to 
both student and preacher. The Greek is frequently quoted 
but in the transliterated form and the explanations of 
grammar and meaning are very clear. Dr. Morris assumes 
no knowledge of Greek on the part of his readers and the 
commentary is therefore of very wide usefulness. 

The Gospel according to St. John by R.Y.G. Tasker. 
As already said Prof. Tasker is the editor of this series 
of commentaries. Like Dr. Morris he has made great use 
of the larger commentaries and also of the various 
translations. 
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The commentary has 28 pages of Introduction followed 
by an Analysis and then 196 pages of Commentary. The 
Introduction deals only with anthf rship, date and purpose. 
Those familiar with the various theories about the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel will find here a strong argument for 
accepting the traditional opinion that the author is the 
“beloved disciple ” and John, son of Zebedee, or else the 
author has depended on John as the authority behind the 
Gospel. The date is believed to be at the close of the first 
century. The section on “purpose ” gives a useful exposition 
of Clement’s description of the Gospel as “the spiritual 
Gospel.” 

The analysis divides the Gospel into ten sections with 
a number of sub-sections. No attempt is made to comment 
on the text verse by verse. Instead there is a running 
commentary on each section with additional notes on points 
of interest and importance. Here is the work of one who 
is an experienced teacher, grammarian and textual critic. 
But the sound scholarship of the author is expressed in a 
way that sets an excellent example of Prof Tasker’s aim 
to avoid undue technicality and unhelpful brevity. 

Three Volumes from “ Bible Guides ” (5/-) 

These are the result of a joint puplishing programme 
by the Lutterworth Press in Britain and the Abingdon 
Press in the U.S.A. They are being edited by 
Dr. William Barclay of Glasgow University and Prof. 
F.F. Bruce of the University of Manchester. Both are 
well known as Bible Scholars and the former is well 
known as a teacher who is able to communicate his 
scholarship in very palatable form. 

The Bible Guides are to be issued over a period 
of five years and there will be 22 volumes in all, 
intended to present a total view of the Bible. They are 
intended for people with a minimum of theological 
training and are written in clear and simple English. 
They are, however, based on modern Bible research. 

No. I “ The making of the Bible ” is by Dr. William 
Barclay himself. In it he discusses the history of the 
formation of the Canon of the Old and New Testaments. 
This can be a very dry subject but Dr. Barclay with his 
clarity of expression and enlightening use of quotation 
and illustration makes it alive and interesting. The 
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volume is intended to be an introduction to the whole 
series and as the writer says in his Foreword it seeks 

“ to define the Bible, and to see how it came to 

be in the formic in which it exists tcday.” The 

book is divided into three parts, “ The Making of 
the O.T.” “The Making of the New Testament’’ 
and “ The Final Test.” In the first and second sections 
the way in which the canons were formed is lucidly 

explained and final section deals with the authority 
and inspiration of scripture. The writer makes much 

of Luther’s test - Does a book speak of Christ? And 
finds that while Luther was very severe in his 
judgment on some parts of the scripture yet in 

the last analysis Luther is right. There is a good 
Bibliography at the end of the book for those who 
wish to pursue the subject further. 

No. 13 “ The Good News ” by C. L. Mitton was 

actually the second of the Bible Guides to be 

published. This deals with the Synoptic Gospels. The 

task of the writer is to compress into 96 pages a 

treatment of the origins, purpose and contents of the 
Synoptics. He has done very well. There are 34 
pages given to the first three chapters, Jesus of 
Nazareth,” “The Faith of the Church” and “The 
first written records.” Then there are 36 pages given 
to the central chapter " The Story They Tell ” with 
the remaining 4 chapters having but 21 pages between 
them. The important central chapter sets out, largely 
on the basis of Mark’s account, the life and ministry 
of Jesus. It is a very useful condensation and very 

clear exposition of the answer to the questions “What 
was He like? What did He do? What did He say? 

How did it come about that He died like a criminal 
on a Roman Cross?” 

The book is to be commended but we should like to 
see a Bibliography for the use of the student, such as 
that given at the end of No. 1. 

No. 7 “ Prophets of Israel (1) Isaiah ” by Prof George 

A. F. Knight. 

It may be seen from the list that there are to be 
three volumes on Prophets of Israel in the series. This 
one is by an American scholar, -Professor of Old Testament 
in the McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. 
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The book deals with the whole of the book of Isaiah, 
beginning from the recognition of modern scholarship that 
there are three divisions and more than three authors. 

In the first chapter, “ The Purpose of the Book,” the 
links between the three sections are explained with 
emphasis on how the exilic “Isaiah” and the “ post-exilic” 
writer or writers built on the original concept of God as 

“The Holy One of ^Israel ” as found in First Isaiah. In 

the second chapter “The Plan of the Book ” it is shown 
how the book came to be compiled and how the various 
sections are related. Here the reader will find the “Little 
Apocalypse 99 of chapters 24-27 explained and brought 
into relation to the rest of Isaiah. Then in Chapter 3, 

the longest, called “ Exposition of the Book, ” there is a 
treatment of Isaiah’s themes, once again stressing the 
links between the sections and explaining God’s use of 
“the tyrant.” the “servant songs” and other important 
features. Finally there is a shorter chapter on “ The 
power of the Book 99 in which the most important section 
is on “ Christ as a key to Isaiah, 99 as fulfilling the idea 
of the Servant and the earlier concept of God in the 
writings of the original Isaiah. 

But once again we think that a Bibliography would 
have been a worth-while addition to the volume. 

“ Take and Read 99 

by E.H. Robertson—S.C.M. Press.—Our copy is from 
the Religious Book Club edition and this Club is heartily 
recommended to all our readers. The Book is sub-titled 
“A Guide to Group Bible Study.” There are four 
chapters- 14 Really effective Bible Study,” “How to begin a 
Bible Study Group,” “Bible Study Groups in Action,” 
“Choosing a Book to study.” Mr. Robertson gives three 
rules for Bib'e Study :—(l) It should be at considerable 
depth (2) It must be relalted to the situation in which the 
people find themselves. (3) Bible Study is at its best 
when it is group thinking. To study with books gives 
instruction: to study with people gives encounter. 

The book is practical and not only gives advice but 
gives examples of how to use certain Biblical passages and 
tells of methods and experiments from many lands. One 
of the most interesting of these and one which we have 
used in Youth work in Samoa is the Norwegian method of 
using a mark according to the effect the verse has on him. 
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Everyone in the group first reads the passage and uses 
marks as follows:—If he does not understand it he puts a 
question mark; if it impresses him he uses an exclamation 
mark ; if it inspires him he uses a star. The impressions are 
then shared. We called the method by another name and 
used question mark, candle and arrow but the system is 
practically the same. 

Those interested in the development of Bible Study 
Groups and particularly among the Youth of the Pacific 
will certainly find this book a practical guide. At the 
same time there is value in our knowing that the same 
methods are used in other lands. 


Cambridge Sermons by Mervyn Stockwood, Bishop of South¬ 
wark, 128 pp., Hodder and Stoughton, 4/6. 

There is a good deal of difference between reading a 
sermon and listening to it. Reading it gives you three 
things : personal edification, new inspiration as to how to 
use material in making sermons of your own, and wider 
insight into how to preach. Such was my benefit from 
reading this small book, which consists of twenty-three 
sermons selected from those preached by the Bishop of 
Southwark, England, during his four years as Vicar of the 
University Church in Cambridge. They include ten sermons 
for the Christian Year, six general sermons, four liturgical 
sermons and three personal ones. 

This is strong doctrinal and Biblical preaching addressed 
to the moral, social and political situations of our time; 
yet at the same time the preaching is simple and often 
amusing. To know this book costs little in time or money, 
but its impression will long remain. 

K, Faeetoese 

The Catholic Protestant Dialogue , by Jean Bose, Jean 
Guitton, Jean Danielou, 138 pages, Helicon. 

(Originally published in French under the title, “ Ee 

Dialogue Catholique-Protestant ” by Ee Palatine, Paris.) 

Th's ‘ Dialogue * is an edited extract from the recent 
exchange of ideas and views between Roman Catholics 
and Protestant scholars in France. It is interesting as an 
eye-opener to the kind of inderch mge of ideas and discussion 
which are possible on the Continent of Europe, but, as 
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Gustave Weigel says in his foreword, it is published 
primarily ‘ as a stimulus to analagous action.’ The 
discussion is frank but not hostile ; it is penetrating yet 
not hurtful or aimed at scoring points. The stage is set 
in France, in 1959 or 1960 ; the participants are well- 
known, not only in France but also to scholars the world 
over ; the 4 dialogue, ’ however, is world-wide, continuing, 
and not restricted to scholars. All Christ’s people are 
becoming conscious of the scandal of their disunity, of the 
necessity to re-think the old, accepted relation between 
Roman and Protestant tradition, and of the need of the 
faith that God can, and will, manifest His Unity to the 
world through His Church. 

The three discussions which form the main part of the 
book deal firstly with “ The Meaning of the Church and 
the Incarnation,” secondly with “ The Concept of Authority 
and Guaranty " and thirdly, a composite one, with “ The 
Biblical Revival, The Interpretation of Holy Scripture, and 
The Authority of the Church.” These discussions centre 
around the vital points of Protestant disagreement with 
Roman Catholic teaching, indicated by Pastor Jean Bose 

(Protestant) in his opening exposition of “ The Protestant 
Point of View. ” Pastor Bose is under no illusion as to 
the difficulty of entering into this 1 dialogue. 9 The 
separate growth of the two traditions, formed as a result 
of the failure of the Reformation in its initial aim—to 
bring the whole Church into conformity with Christ and 
His Gospel, has meant a growing apart. The centuries 
have seen the hardening and formulating of disagreement 
into two very different systems and attitudes, based 

increasingly on misunderstanding and prejudice. Much 

time and patience are needed to break down these 
hindrances to a real encounter ; prayer, both costly and 

continuous, is God‘s way to make His will ours. 

Reviewing the situation of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
relations, the Catholic Jean Danielou concludes the ‘dialogue’ 
with a contribution entitled, “The Heart of the Problem.” 
He notes with especial joy that it is in the sphere of 
biblical studies particularly that the two traditions have 
drawn nearer together: 4 Protestant exegesis is becoming 
doctrinal and Catholic dogmatics exegetical.’ He compares 
Karl Barth with Dom Casel, whose work is deserving of 
more study by Protestants, in that both stress the absolute 
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transcendence of God. He believes that Dom Casel Roes on 
to complete the arch begun by Barth : God reveals Himself, 
His transcendence, His mystery, through the Person of 
Christ, accessible only unto faith, and participated in 
through the worship and preaching of the Christian 
community. However, the ‘dialogue’ makes clear that the 
divergence of views is still great. ‘What is the fundamental 
difference ? 1 Danielou asks. He believes that the Protestant 
rejection of Catholic teaching ‘ always proceeds from the fear 
of taking something away from the unique causality of 
Christ in the order of salvation, with the purpose of 
bestowing it on some creature.’ Protestants may put it 
differently but such a fear is definitely present. 


We may not agree with the presentation of the points 
of view, we may not follow some of the ' leaps’ that are 
made in the reasoning, but we cannot deny the Christ-like 
spirit which pervades these discussions. At times, Catholic 
and Protestant seem to be stressing quite opposite views, 
perhaps because of their differing philosophies, but may it 
not prove that each is presenting one side of a paradox? 
I believe that many of our ‘problems’ can only be un¬ 
derstood and explained through paradox. The mystery of 
the God—Man, the relation of nature and grace, of faith 
and good works—these are some of the questions which cm 
only be viewed adequately through paradox. D.M. Bailiie, 
in his essay on the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
“God was in Christ,” suggests the phrase from I Corinthians 
15: 10, ‘Not I, but the grace of God.’ as the key to all 
these paradoxes. I can think of no better key to help us 
un-lock the understanding of the Church, as the divine— 
human community. In the meantime, let discussion continue 
and the Catholic-Protestant dialogue, go on, for only good 
can come from these attempts to break through prejudice 
to the truth. Above all, let prayer for unity be our 
constant duty and our ceaseless joy. 

J. Cohen. Malua, W. Samoa. 


The hard facts of unity , by John Lawrence, 127 pp , S.C.M. 
For anyone who has become aware of the present 
wide-spread longing for unity, among those who glory 
in the Christian name, reading this little book, I feel, 
will be a rewarding experience. 
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The author begins by presenting the urgent need 
for Christian unity as grounded on the declared will of 
God. Our division is a sin, exemplified by the image 
of the vine with branches torn from it, and the broken 
and divided body. Prayer is the sovereign remedy 
against the great difficulty of loving one another. 
The modern missionary movement throughout the world 
has brought home most vividly the scandal of disunity. 
Unity can only be built on truth, not on compromise. 

The author outlines the organized efforts before the 
first World War, by a number of Protestant Churches 
to achieve unity among themselves, culminating in the 

World Council of Churches as we know it today. He 
discusses the special relation of the oriental Churches 

as well as of the Conservative Evangelicals to the 

World Council of Churches. 

Chapter ten treats of the problem of unity as 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the rest of 

Christendom. The author speaks of Roman Catholic 
Ecumenism as one of the most significant spiritual 

movements of this age. He states too thit many of 
the best books on the movement for Christian Unity 

are by Roman Catholics. 

Unity in Britain and in India, South and North, 

is discussed in separate chapters. 

The author stresses the point that there can be 

little further progress towards unity, until the longing 

for unity is spread among the hundreds of thousands 

of men, women and children in the pews of our 

churches, by prayer and by meeting in real life. 

The book ends in a challenge : our disobedience 

to God in the matter of unity impedes the conversion 
of the world. 

One could say that the keynote of this little book is 
prayer, the kind of prayer originated by the Roman 
Catholic Priest, the Abble Paul Couturier, in which we 
ask our Father to give us that unity which is in 
accordance with his will, by the means that he wills, 
and when he wills. 

REvd. Eouis Beauchpcmin S.M. 

Apia, Western Samoa. 
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Books 

A SIMPLE BOOK FOR THOSE WHO LEAD CHURCH 
SERVICES 

The editor of the Journal is writing in Samoan a book 
designed for those who have to lead public worship and 
would like to know whether there wou’d be sufficient 
demand to justify publication in the English language 
also. It will include chapters on the origins and 

the structure of services of public worship ; the 

public reading of the Scriptures; a lectionary for 
the Christian Year; the composition of sermons, with 
examp’es ; the writing and the use of prayers ; the 

choice of hymns; the church building. Thus it will 
be s-imilar in scope to John Wilding's “ Helping the 
Lay Preacher,” though necessarily much more sample. 
The book will be provided with questions at the 
end of each chapter so that it may be used as a 
correspondence course for lay preachers in remote 

areas. Those interested should write to The Publica¬ 
tions Editor, the Revd. J.P. Kabel, P.O. Box 115, 
Hollandia-Binnen, Dutch New Guinea, or to the 
editor of the Journal, Box 422, W. Samoa. 

JB. 
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PROBLEM BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

STEPHEN MAYOR 

This little commentary reveals the inner message, the meaning 
and the relevance of those seemingly odd inclusions in Scripture— 
Leviticus , Esther , Job, Ecclesiastes , Canticles and Jonah . 

4s. net 

ROOTED IN FAITH 

F. G. HEALEY 

Professor Healey’s book has been written about what Baptiste, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians feel about the Greet 
Ejectment of 1662, in the light of their Christian faith today. 
We are invited to look back and to celebrate the faith of 
those who in their day saw essentials clearly and were prepared 
to suffer for them. 

9s. 6d. net 

A TESTAMENT OF FAITH 

G. BROMLEY OXNAM 

What a man believes, why he believes and how he lives a full 
Christian life, is of the greatest interest to all who long to believe 
that such living is possible. Bishop Oxnam offers a faith by 
which to live. 

10s. 6d. net 

INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD 

MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A New Way of Looking at the Gospels 

D. E. Nineham 3s. 6d. 

Four broadcast talks in which Professor Nineham, using the resources 
of modern scholarship, helps his reader to understand the original 
impact of Christ’s teaching about his Father’s Kingdom. 

Born of a Woman 

Roger Tennant 5s. 6d. 

A disturbing and moving retelling of the life of Jesus showing his 
relevance to ordinary people in the 1st and 20th centuries. The author 
is a priest working in Korea. 

Some Moral Problems 

Thomas Wood 4s. 6d. 

' “This book sets out, clearly and fairly, answers to some of the big 
moral questions of to-day. It shows the Christian problems involved 
in gambling, euthanasia, sterilisation, A.I.D. and abortion. A brilliant 
assessment is made of the position of a Christian in the nuclear age. 
This book should be read.” Baptist Times 

Holy Communion 

% 

Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 6s; Od. 

“An anthology which only a compiler familiar with the whole range 
of eucharistic literature could bring together. A pure joy which any 
Christian would be glad to have.” British Weekly 
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THE TRANSCENDENCE OF GOD. 

A Study in Contemporary Philosophical 
Theology. 

Edward Farley. • 21s. 

THE ETHIC OF JESUS IN THE TEACHING OF 

THE CHURCH : Its Authority and its 

Relevance. 

John Knox. 11s. 6d. 

THE SAINTS’ EVERLASTING REST 
Richard Baxter. Edited and abridged by 
John T. Wilkinson. 18s. 6d. 

THE HUMANITY OF THE SAVIOUR 
Harry Johnson 35s. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

Jean Hering. Translated by A. W. Heathcote 

and P. J. Allcock. 42s. 

THE PATTERN OF PRAYER. 

W. E. Sangster & Leslie Davison 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST IN ME. A Study of the Mind of Christ 
in Paul. 

Derrick Greeves. Paper, 5s. ; boards, 7s. 6d. 

from any bookstore. 

LONDON—THE EPWORTH PRESS. 


Subscriptions 

Subscriptions and communications on anything except 
editorial matters should be sent to The Circulation Manager , 
Pacific Journal of Theology, Box 184 , Apia, W. Samoa . 

The subscription is 5/- per year. (Samoan currency) 
This should be regarded as a minimum, and voluntary 
additions will be welcomed. 


Printed in the Malua Printing Press. 

W. Samoa. 










T Y N D A L E 
NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARIES 

General Editor 

Professor R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., D.D. 


A series of commentaries which have won 
wide acclaim for their general helpfulness and 
freedom from technical discussion, combined with 
a high level of scholarship. These ‘International 
Christian Handbook’ editions are available at 


specially reduced prices. 

MATTHEW 5s. 

MARK . 4s. 6d. 

JOHN ... ... 4s. 

ACTS 4s. 

I. CORINTHIANS 4s. 

II. CORINTHIANS ... ... 4s. 

PHILIPP1ANS 4s. 

COLOSSIAN3 . 2s 6d. 

I & II THESSALONIANS . 3s. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES . ... 4s. 

HEBREWS . 4s. 

JAMES ... ... 2s. 6d. 


‘This notable series grows in stature 
volume which is added to it.’ 
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